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Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


A copy of a letter from Mr. Percy Carew 
Essex, whose self-sacrificing work on behalf of 
old horses is well known in England, has been 
sent to Our FourRFOOTED FRIENDS, a part of 
which we give to show that the cruelty of traf- 
fic in old horses is arousing much feeling among 
humane people everywhere. 


26 CHARLES STREET, St. JAMES’, S. W., LONDON. 


Having heard how keen you are about the 
Old Horse Traffic, I am sending you a few 
lines about what is going on. I enclose a pam- 
phlet of my experiences last year. This year I 
have been twice to Antwerp, and only returned 
this morning. The more I see of this traffic the 
more I am convinced that no regulations we may 
pass will do away with the awful suff-rings of 
the poor old horses. If you can imagine a pro- 
cession each Monday during the winter of about 
400 patient old animals, slowly trudging through 
the streets of Antwerp on their way to the 
quarantine stables and abattoirs to meet a 
shameful death at the hands of a brutal Relgian 
slaughterman, it would make your heart bleed. 
(Then follows a dreadful description of the 
slaughter, which we omit.) The horror of it 
will be with me to my death! About 11,000 are 
killed this way. This is what we are allowing 
daily. JI have made through my investigations 
hosts of friends, and have now been the means 
of Capt. Hon. A. Murray introducing a Bill into 
Parliament to insist on all animals up to the 
value of £10 being killed on this side. This will 
save the worst and weakest being shipped, as 
you can imagine the horror.of a en -SIx, OF 
more, hours crossing the North Sea in a gale. 
I haven't time to enlarge on everything. 

We have got some cinema photos done; I hope 
to show them in London if the police allow it, 
but some, I am afraid, ara too bad. 

I am enclosing a pamphlet of a society I be- 
long to which buys up old horses; we have been 
the means of saving hundreds from going 
abroad as we kill them humanely ourselves. I 


know Miss Coles well; her letters to the Spec- 
tator have made a tremendous stir, and have 
attracted the attention of the King. 

My own statements were called ‘grossly ex- 
aggerated and misleading’? in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Runciman, but since then he 
has sent his own secretary to verify them and 
finds they are only too true. . . a 

Please make all these horrors Tao n, as the 
more people know about it the better. Yours 
truly, Percy CarEw Essex. 


Gunda. 

In the last number of Our FouRFooTED 
FRIENDS, I gave at considerable length the story 
of Gunda. The following letter taken from the 
New York Times is so appealing to all humane 
people that I feel compelled to add it to the tes- 
timony I have already given showing how deeply 
many men and women feel on the cruel impris- 
onment of animals that are put into zoos and 
menageries for the thoughtless public to stare at. 
Since writing the article I published last month, 
in which so many men and women protested 
against the way Gunda, the elephant in the 
Bronx Zoo has been kept for two years fastened 
by two of his legs so that all he can do is to 
roam backwards and forward, I have visited 
Franklin Park to see how the elephants are kept 
there. These elephants, as many of our mem- 
bers will remember, were purchased by contri- 
butions from the children which were collected 
through the Boston Post. The elephants were 
said to be gentle and docile creatures and had 
been taken about the country by the woman who 
owned them on exhibition. Many people who 
do not wholly approve of zoos said that they 
thought these elephants would be better off at 
any rate in the zoo than travelling about the 
country—but I did not feel so sure of it, and I 
have felt more doubts on the subject since I 
visited Franklin Park Saturday, August 1, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of seeing these elephants. 
It was at the close of the day and I found them 
in rather a small shed where they were. chained 


*The Animal Rescue League of Bostonwhas also been 
accused of making exaggerated statements in regard to 
the condition and use of old horses in Massachusetts, but 
we will verify every statement we have made to any one 
who is willing to look into the work we are doing. A. H.S. 
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in a row by very heavy chains fastened around 
their legs. I have since been told that the 
elephants are exercised every day and can 
he down at night, but I wish to call the atten- 
tion of all who are at all interested in the suffer- 
ing of animals in the zoos to these three 
elephants, and to ask them if they are near 
Franklin Park to look in the Park and see if 
they can find the elephants exercising at any 
time or if they are always to be found chained 
in the shed. 


Gunda As He Is. 

Here is the best account of Gunda that the 
Office Window has yet seen—a little long for 
this column, but well worth the space. It is 


written by a woman, and—well, no one but a - 


woman, and a woman with a heart, could have 
written it: 
Dear Office Window: 

I have seen Gunda. I had thought the ac- 
counts exaggerated. They are not. With the 
quick rush of tears came a word rare indeed to 
my lips, and that word was ‘damnable!’ 

The great creature, with his God-given 
strength, was chained, according to the stretch- 
ing process, one forward and one back leg 
chained to the ground. And there, his poor feet 
planted in the same spots, his mighty figure 
swayed back and forth, back and forth, in a vain 
effort to gain a little relief in his torture. And all 
the time his back turned as if in scorn of the gap- 
ing, curious crowd. 

And I, too, thought in scorn of the ones high 
in authority who do this brutal thing. ‘A fine 
lesson in mercy to teach the hundreds of young 
who, unfortunately, are already cruel by nature!’’ 
And in my heart I prayed the day would come 
when there would not be a zoological park left 
on the face of the earth. For they teach nothing 
that cannot be better and more humanely learned 
through pictures and literature, especially in this 
day of beautiful life-like moving dramas. 

Why, if a child has a kindly impulse and puts 
out his hand to feed the poor, lonely beasts, he is 
confronted with the sign, ‘‘Do not feed or annoy 
the animals;”’ and if he persists he is soon brought 
to terms by an ir ate keeper. 


The day must, and should, come when this 
jnhuman (or paradoxically “human’’) incarcera- 
tion of unhappy animals will stop. It only 
teaches to the thousands of observers a familiarity 
with this species of man’s cruelty, and encourages 
his natural taste to trap and to kill. 

Who could look on that splendid captive with- 
out a heartache—his beautiful tusks broken, 
chained there to ““make a Roman holiday’? I 
couldn’t, and I went away. 

But the trail of Gunda was over it all. There 
was nothing but pathos behind those numerous 
bars, where, from lions to beautiful birds, each 
creature yearned for freedom—the God-given 
right of every creature that breathes. For 
imprisonment, the denial of such birthright, 
should be reserved only as punishment for the 
criminal. 

And always, each and every one, moves cease- 
lessly and restlessly about searching.-an exit. 
And in every brain and every beating heart, both 
of the gentlest and the wildest, lives the hope 
that some day, out of the thousands that come 
and stare, some kind hand will open the door 
and let them out to liberty! 

But, no! They pass on. ‘And again weary 
days and months and years repeat themselves, 
and the same hunted look stays in their eyes! 

But after a while I went back to Gunda. He 
had not moved—his magnificent frame swaying 
back and forth and still turned to the gaping, 
curious crowd. I found no such crowds before 
the beautiful, gentle antelope, or the aviary of 
rare, exquisite birds. The picture of torture 
is always a more inviting spectacle for the mor- 
bid! 

I spoke to Gunda, calling him by name. I 
spoke to him as I would to a human being, 
throwing all the sympathy I could into my 
voice. I begged him “to know the voice of his 
friends—to turn and look at me.” I kept up the 
pleading, and in a few minutes the great head 
turned and looked through the bars, but back 
again. I would not be baffled nor rebuffed. I 
begged again. I had a bag of bananas. I broke 
and offered him one. I had to throw it with all 
my strength and bad markmanship over the bars. 
He took it and put it into his mouth. Then 
Gunda and I were friends! He turned his big 
body and came forward as far as his chains would 
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let him and put his big trunk through the cage 
for another piece. I tried to reach him, but 
couldn’t, and again and again threw it over only 
to land at his feet. And several times he opened 
his big jaws and threw back his head, waiting 
for me to throw the banana in! And so Gunda 
and I played and ‘‘talked”’ over the bananas 
until all were gone! 

But this little relaxation on his part made the 
grief of the mighty Gunda all the more pathetic— 
that, chained, prodded, his primal passions 
seething in impotent protest against man’s 
injustice, he should yet yield to a little human 
sympathy and courtesy! 

Ee ease 

July 27, 1914. 


The Washington, D. C., League. 

The Washington Animal Rescue League was 
organized last spring and did not get really to 
work until about the middle of May. Miss 
Coursey, whose work for dogs and cats in Bos- 
ton has been well known by officers and many 
members of the Boston League writes: “I have 
been quite busy this month. I have taken in 
363 animals. One day I took in 41. The total 
number taken in since I came here is within a 
few of 900. I hope to have it reach the 1,000 
mark by the 11th of August. I will then have 
been here three months.”’ 

The President of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston is rejoiced at the prosperity of another 
organization which she feels she has been instru- 
mental in starting and she is hoping for this 
League great success. 

We have just received a later report from 
Miss Coursey in which she writes that the 
record of animals rescued in three months has 
now reached eleven hundred. 


Fall River Work. 

The new Fall River Animal Rescue League is 
making a fine beginning considering the fact 
that it was so recently started and as yet is not 
very well known through the city. From the 
last of February up to July 28 they have taken 
care of 365 animals. Miss Helen Leighton, the 
president, sent photographs of the home show- 
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ing the house where the office is and where the 
animals are received and the barn where the 
horses may be placed, with the yard attached 
for dogs. They are taking a few boarders this 
summer and the photograph of the dog and cat 
shows a kitten that is a waif and a puppy that is 
a boarder who play together all day. 

When the cool weather brings back to the 
city the many who have been away during the 
summer months, it is hoped that many new 
members will join this excellent organization. 


Barn AND YARDS OF THE FALL RIVER ANIMAL 
REScuE LEAGUE. 


Kansas City, Kansas, 2908 Roosevelt St. 


Dear Mrs. Smith: We have recently received 
a package of literature from your office. We 
do not know just who has remembered us, but 
we are very grateful, and it arrives just when 
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we can best use it. (The leaflets were sent by 
order of Miss Mary Craig Yarrow. Ed.) The 
leaflet ‘The Need of Properly Conducted Shelters 
for Animals” we are distributing among those 
people that we want to interest in our Receiving 
Station, which is just now being arranged and 
will open not later than Monday. Your stories 
we find very good to give to children that come 
to bring animals or to see the animals at our 
house. 

We have been taking care of cats and dogs in 
our home for about four years here, each year 
increasing the size of our pens for the cats and 
making new places for the dogs, until now we 
have over forty cats and nine dogs. We will 
continue with this work at home for we have the 
places, and nearly all the animals we have we 
promised the owners who had to give them up 
that we would keep them. ) 

We are calling the place that we are opening— 
“Receiving Station for Homeless Animals’’— 
which means that not only will animals who have 
no homes be taken, but all animals whose owners 
wish to dispose of them. All dogs, upon which 
the owners cannot pay taxes, will come to us. 
We have only a very little money, but we have 
appealed to the Commissioners and they have 
agreed to help, although the amount of the 
appropriation has not been named; they suggest 
that this will be done better when we can give 
them the cost of running the place. 

We are most fortunate in securing a woman 
and her two daughters who will live in the place. 
This woman is full of the spirit of the work, has 
sheltered dogs and cats in her own home and 
is already busy chloroforming kittens and sick 
cats. 

She has two dogs that she will bring with her, 
one of them was being chased as a ‘“‘mad dog,” 
when she managed to catch it and get it safely 
into her house. We have a building near the 
end of one of the business streets. It has sev- 
eral rooms on the street floor and three good 
rooms below the street level but not under- 
ground, also a large yard. We have had a hard 
struggle, and much work has had to be done by 
a few people, but the fact that we are actually 
about to make a beginning gives us all courage 
to meet what is to come. We believe that the 
practical results of the work will bring friends 


and help, and in time we will be able to open more 
stations in other parts of the city. We want 
very much to slowly accumulate a fund which 
can be used to rest and relieve horses, if it is 
only on a small rented place. 

Mrs. Liggett’s plan of educational work in the 
schools will help to interest the children in the 
work of the Receiving Station. We use the 
name “Receiving Station”’ to avoid the objection 
that might be made if the place appeared to be 
a permanent shelter for a large number of ani- 
mals, which of course it cannot be, but every 
animal brought to it will be given care and 
attention, if only for a few hours. 

I will send you clippings from the papers later 
on and no doubt Mrs. Liggett will write you a 
more detailed account of the plan, but I know 
you will rejoice with us in hearing about it. 
The room opening directly on the street will 
have shelves for leaflets, cards, etc., and these 
will be given to visitors. The sign on the 
building reads—‘‘ Wyandotte Co. Humane So- 
ciety—Receiving Station for Homeless Animals.” 
The newspapers are promising us good stories 
with an appeal in them, these I will send you 
later. With gratitude to you for your charming 
stories, 

Very Sincerely, 


(Miss) H. H. Jacoss. 
Miss Sarah Jacobs, President, 


Mrs. J. M. Liggett, Secretary, 
Mrs. Livingston, Treasurer. 


My sister and Mrs. Liggett both have commis- 
sions—my sister a regular police commission. 


From Our FAuu RIvER LEAGUE. 
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A DOG AND A MAN. 


He was a dog, 
But he stayed at home 
And guarded the family night and day. 
He was a dog 
That didn’t roam. 
He lay on the porch or chased the stray— 
The tramps, the burglar, the hen away; 
For a dog’s true heart for that household beat 
At morning and evening, in cold and heat. 
He was a dog. 


He was a man, 
And didn’t stay 
To cherish his wife and his children fair. 
He was a man. 
And every day 
His heart grew callous, its love-beats rare, 
He thought of himself at the close of day, 
And, cigar in his fingers, hurried away 
To the club, the lodge. the store, the show. 
But he had a right to go, you know. 
He was a man. 
—London S. S. Times. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG ad 


Saving the Baby. 


It was almost midnight. The city of New 
York lay gasping in intense heat. 

The fire-escapes were packed with mattresses; 
the mattresses were covered with prostrate 
human beings. On the balcony, at the third 
floor, a man lay sprawling in an attitude of utter 
prostration. He was swarthy, with dark ring- 


lets and moustache. Beside him lay coiled a dark 
object, which at first glance appeared to be a 
dog, but when it stirred and thrust out its paws, 
it resolved itself into a large monkey. A 
collar was about its neck, from which hung a 
long chain. It was Minta, the faithful comrade 
and partner of Sandro Pelli, the organ-grinder, 
the man who lay coiled on the mattress like one 
dead. 

From the skies immediately overhead came 
the crying of a child. Minta raised her head, her 
sharp ears twitched; she stood erect, with curving 
tail. For her species, she was uncommonly large 
and strong. The cry that came from above was 
a familiar cry to Minta, and her heart responded 
to its appeals. She clambered swiftly up the 
fire-escape, dragging her tinkling chain, and 
disappeared over the cornice of the roof. 

The roof was covered with half-naked human 
form’ and white sheets, tossing in the heat. 
Nimbly Minta made her way into a corner where 
a young woman lay with her baby at her side. 
It was Mrs. Marsum, wife of the sweat-shop 
worker. She smiled as the monkey approached. 
The little one and Minta had become excellent 
friends. Minta squatted down, stretched out 
her little black paw, and touched the child, who 
instantly stopped wailing. 

A sudden uproar came from below.  Fran- 
tic men and women came bursting through 
the door that led to the roof, among them Joseph 
Marsum, dressed only in his shirt, trousers and 
slippers. ‘‘Fire! Fire!’”’? came the shout. A jet 
of flame shot up from the rear of the house—the 
terrified people rushed for the door and pounded 
down the stairs. “Sarah, come,’ shouted Mar- 
sum to his wife; “we must first save mother. 
Leave the baby here. He will be safe and I 
will come back and get him.’ The mother 
snatched up the child. ‘‘No, no; I will take 
him now.” He tore the child from her arms 
and placed him on the mattress. Minta pressed 
close to it, putting her arms about it with a 
maternal gesture. The father and mother went 
down to transport the bed-ridden mother three 
stories from the street below. Only after a 
long delay were they able to carry her to the 
street. Then the little tailor rushed back to 
reach the roof. A screen of flame roared over 
the stair-well; thick torrents of smoke rolled 
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in his face. Blinded, gasping for air, Marsum 
sank back in the arms of his agonized wife. 
*“My child, my child!’ screamed she, and tried 
to rush into the house. 

Helmeted firemen barred the way. The 
house was now a raging cage of fire. With 
scorched faces and withered throats, the crowd 
fell back—then the roof fell. The mother lay 
with her head in a neighbor’s lap, calling for 
her baby. Beside her was Marsum’s mother. 
Marsum would kneel and stroke first the fore- 
head of his wife, then that of his mother. 


Sandro Pelli had rescued his organ, and was 
searching for his beloved Minta, but Minta, like 
the baby, had vanished. The night wore on, the 
crowd disappeared. In the early morning hours 
someone raised a shout that rang loud and clear. 
People were running and staring in the direc- 
tion of the shout. Marsum went with the rest. 
He came running. “Sarah! Sarah!’’ he 
screamed; ‘‘our baby is alive!’’ The old mother 
clasped her hands in thanksgiving. Marsum 
led his wife to the steps that gave to the incline 
of the bridge, and pointed high into the air. 
“See! see! the top of the column!” Far up, 
seated on the top of one of the chimneys left 
standing, she saw a tiny black spot that held 
in its arms a tiny white one! It was Sandro 
Pelli’s monkey and her own baby! 


Minta sat motionless, close to the edge of 
the chimney, her toes clasping it. She held the 
baby against her breast—like a mother. A 
crowd began to gather on the bridge and in the 
street below. A young fireman offered to climb 
to the chimney and bring down the child. As 
he neared the top, a shout came from the crowd, 
a shout of terror. Minta rose, half crouching, 
and peered over the abyss. She bared her teeth 
in a snarl; she mouthed at the sea of faces be- 
neath her. ‘Come back! Come back!”’ yelled 
the crowd. ‘The lineman crept slowly down. A 
tempting show of oranges, nuts, cake and milk 
in a basin was placed on the cornice of the high- 
est house below the chimney, coaxing the mon- 
key, but Minta was immovable, her little face 
tragically grave. The crowd grew denser. 

All at once a man appeared on a neighboring 
roof. He held a rifle and stood watching the 


monkey. Should it for a moment lay the baby 
down, this sharpshooter was to send her toppling 
into the depths with a bullet through her heart. 
But Minta, holding the baby close, took no 
notice of the man with the rifle. A beautiful 
gull, with snowy wings, came flying around the 
chimney. This infuriated her. Carefully she 
laid the baby on its back—she rose for a moment 
on her hind legs—there was a sharp, splitting 
crack—the rifle of the man on the roof smoked— 
then a quavering scream rang out, human, heart- 
rending. Minta pounced on the child, clutching 
it convulsively to her breast—huddled and 
cowered in a forlorn heap—her eyes blazed as 
she fixed them on the man with the gun and 
more tightly than ever she hugged her treasure. 
A thin dark rill began to creep over the edge of 
the chimney. It was blood that oozed from 
Minta’s wounded shoulder. 


The outskirts of the crowd were troubled by 
the frantic efforts of Pelli to wedge through the 
mass. ‘Your monkey,’ shrieked Mrs. Mar- 
sum; ‘“‘he has stolen my baby.” Her husband 
said, ‘‘No, no, Sarah; the monkey has saved 
our baby.” Pelli moaned, ‘“‘My Muinta, my 
Minta.” Minta was his darling, his only friend; 
he plunged into the crowd and fought his way 
through. The morning was now far advanced. 
For eight hours the infant had lain in the arms 
of the animal nurse on the towering chimney. 
Then a shout went up. Sandro Pelli was seen 
pushing his piano-organ. The crowd parted 
and made a lane for him. He wheeled the 
heavy instrument to the foot of the granite pil- 
lar—he cried to the crowd*‘‘to stop the noise of 
the cars and wagons, or the monkey won’t hear 
the music.” The request of Pelli re-echoed 
among the multitude. “Stop the traffic! Stop 
the cars!’ they roared. 

The traffic was stopped. Then clear and loud 
a powerful music broke, flooding the air. The 
bridge seemed to vibrate with the melody “La 
Donna e Mobile.’”’ Minta heard the music—a 
roar of joy went up—Minta was climbing down; 
in her arms she carried the baby. Louder the 
music burst forth—lower came Minta, cautiously. 
When she caught sight of Pelli she slid down one 
of the upright steel ropes which hung from the. 
roof until finally she reached the ground. } 
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“Minta, Minta, mia,” cried Sandro. 

“My baby! my baby! my darling!” shrieked 
Sarah. She covered its face with passionate 
kisses, and the sound of its erying was divine 
music to her. Minta stood dazed until Pelli 
once more called her by name. Then, with a 
pathetic whimper, she sprang into his arms 
and cowered against his breast and a storm of 
cheers went up from the multitude. Fortu- 
nately the bullet had made only a flesh wound 
which could quickly be healed with Sandro’s 
loving care.—Herman Sheffauer (extract). 

Tears. 

The French humane newspaper, Revue illus- 
irée des Animaux, gives a pathetic incident. A 
kind man had owned a good horse for ten years. 
The horse worked well, drawing a heavy cart- 
load, but his master always walked by him, 
caressing and cheering him. But the carter 
became ill, and was compelled to leave work, 
and so the two friends were parted. Two years 
after the separation the man saw and recognized 
the horse; he went to him, caressed and spoke 
to him. 

Then an affecting scene occurred that sur- 
prised those who were present. The horse, 
hearing the voice of his former master and 
feeling his caressing head against its cheek, 
began to shed tears—yes, he actually wept, 
great tears flowing from his soft, sad eyes, and 
running down his nostrils, tears of loving mem- 
ory of the friend he had lost. 

Who can deny that the horse can reason? He 
possesses a capacity for affection and for grat- 
itude far greater than-is possessed by many men 
and women, to whom gratitude is merely “a 
lively sense of favours to come.’ There is no 
forgiveness for those who ill-use these noble, 
patient, loving creatures. 


The Most Beautiful. 

‘“A prize for the most beautiful thing that you 
can bring me,” said the master, “bring it to the 
school so that your school-mates may give their 
vote to the prize-winner.”’ 

The boys spent many days in collecting all 
they could in order to win the master’s prize, 
and at the appointed time all were assembled, 
but one boy, Karl, who had not even sent his 
excuse for non-attendance. 


The first exhibitor was Max, the son of 
rich and noble parents. He had brought a 
splendid jewel in a casket; the jewel had been 
owned by a royal ancestor, and he proudly 
glanced around, feeling sure of the reward. All 
the. boys were astonished at the beauty of the 
jewel, and were ready to “judge”’ at once, but 
the master placed it aside. Then came Otto, a 
big, good-natured boy, who carried with tender 
care a large brown parcel, and placed it on the 
table. When opened, there was a large, rich, 
plum cake, and the boys laughed joyously, all 
their mouths watering for a taste of the cake. 
They reflected ‘The jewel is grand, but the cake 
will be delicious,” and again they were ready to 
judge. But the master paused. “Is there 
nothing more?” he asked. 

Then little Karl appeared at the door, panting 
as if in haste. ‘‘Why so late, Karl?” said the 
master. ‘‘ You have never been late till now.” 

Karl replied: “‘I left home in time, but on 
my way I saw a hawk strike down a poor little 
dove, snow-white, and was carrying it off, but I 
clapped my hands, and flurried till it dropped 
the dove, and I picked it up, washed its poor 
wounds in the brook, then wrapped it up in my 
handkerchief.. That has made me so late, sir.” 

“Where is the bird, now?”’ asked the master. 
“T left it in the shed, sir,” replied Karl. ‘Bring 
it in,’ said the master. Karl left the room and 
presently brought the white dove to the master’s 
desk. The eyes of the wounded bird looked up 
at Karl so imploringly that two great tears rolled 
down the boy’s cheeks, and fell on the bird’s back. 

The master said softly, ““A tear shed for the 
sorrow of others is the most beautiful thing in 
the world. Love and sympathy are far more 
beautiful than jewel or cake, but I leave the de- 
cision to you. To which of these boys, shall we 
give the prize?’”’? With one voice came the 
reply: ‘‘ Karl! Karl!”’ 

Ailow me to say that hunting as a pastime is 
inconsistent with a high degree of civilization 
in spite of the fact that so many royal persons 
love it. The butcher kills the animal instantly, 
without torture; the hunter generally wounds 
his victim and leaves it to die in great pain. 
That a thinking, humane person can find pleas- 
ure in such a pastime is incredible.—JOHN 
ERICSSON. 
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es BUNGALOW NOTES ed 


ALPHONSE, THE JEALOUS Dog. 


Pink Rivas, July 1.—I wrote last month about 
the turkey that stole a nest on the bungalow 
grounds under a spreading barberry bush in a 
little hollow made by the rocks. I have been 
worried about that turkey because, as far as I 
could make out, she would not leave her nest to 
eat or to drink, although one very hot day I did 
discover her standing in the bird pool which was 
near her nest, apparently cooling off her hot and 
dry feet. I noticed then that she was so stiff she 
could hardly walk. 

I carried food and water to her once or twice, 
but she only looked at me with dull, lack-lustre 
gaze, and did not move. Edward built a little 
tent over her to protect her when the men were 
spraying the tall oak tree over her head. He 
moved her a little then and got viciously pecked 
for his pains. 

When I got home from the city Monday and 
was told that the turkey had hatched out ten 
little ones it was quite a relief, though I feared 
her troubles were not over. The first day after 
the little ones were hatched out Mother Turkey 
did not move off her nest. She evidently thought 
it was too soon to expose her turkeylings to the 
risks of the outside world. On Tuesday she 
came off her nest to stretch herself and take a 
dust bath at the corner of the bungalow. Then 


came tragedy number 1. The turkeylings fol- 
lowed her and she immediately trod on one of 
them. The injured one was promptly taken into 
the bungalow and first aid was given it, but it 
died and there then remained nine little turkeys. 

Edward thought he could look after the tur- 
key family better if he moved them near the 
barn, so he made a house out of a large box and 
surrounded it with a poultry wire fence to keep 
the family from wandering. How this is going 
to succeed I can tell later. At present writing 
Mrs. Turkey seems glum and discontented. 


July 5.—The latest news of the turkey is that 
she managed to get out of the enclosure and is. 
now wandering all over the place with her little 
family, roving about at her own will. 

A crow has attacked the nest of a goldfinch 
and killed all the little ones. Edward saw the 
wicked deed just too late to frighten the crow 
away. 

A robin has a nest near my bedroom window in 
a cedar tree. It is so near the bungalow I hope 
it may escape the ravages of the crows and 
the bluejays, who destroy more birds’ nests and 
young birds in one summer than any number of 
cats would destroy in many summers. 

There are many things we would like much 
to prevent—the crows, bluejays and red. squir- 
rels from robbing the nests of smaller birds, and 
men and boys from trapping and shooting our 
feathered friends. 

In Dedham three boys took a robin’s nest 
from a tree, throwing the little birds about in 
the field, and destroying the nest. It is evident 
there has been a lack of humane education in the 
school and the church these boys attend, also in 
their homes. 


July 26.—Bungalow Notes got crowded out 
of the July number. Not much of interest has 
occurred since July 5. The turkey found her 
way back to the bungalow grounds and I was 
aroused one morning about five o’clock by 
hearing a sharp and continued chirping under 
my window as if a family of young chickens had 
suddenly come for a visit. I got up quickly and 
looked out the window when I saw to my sur- 
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prise Madam Turkey stepping with slow and 
dignified tread over my rockery, and nine little 
turkeys running before and behind her, their 
striped heads popping up between geraniums, 
heliotrope, lemon verbenas and their little feet 
carelessly trampling over the sweet alyssum and 
petunias, while their sharp, impatient chirps 
said as plainly as if they had spoken the words— 
“We've just got up and we want our breakfast! 
Hurry—hurry and find something for us.” 

To my sympathetic eye Mrs. Turkey, though 
quite calmly pursuing her way through my 
rockery garden in the direction of the back door, 
looked anxious, and as if she wished that grass- 
hoppers and insects were more plentiful for 
herself and her hungry little family, so I hur- 
ried on my wrapper and slippers and, stepping 
as softly as the turkey through the living-room, 
kitchen, and into the pantry, straightway con- 
fiscating a quarter of a loaf of good home-made 
graham bread which my careful housekeeper 
had deposited in a tin bread box, I went out on 
the back steps and began to break it up into 
crumbs. 

I was rather shocked to see that Mrs. Turkey 
very hastily gobbled up quite a goodly share of 
the crumbs before the little ones quite under- 
stood what it all meant—this being the first 
time I had fed them—but they soon began to pick 
up the crumbs and I am sure felt much 
happier. 

It was rather a cool, foggy morning, and I 
think the turkeys’ little feet were cold, for as 
soon as they had finished eating they ran up to 


their mother and stretched their little necks, 


PIGS 


up toward her head and cried “‘peep,’’ ‘‘peep,”’ 
which very plainly meant that they wanted to 
get under her feathers and rest and be warm. 
The mother heart understood and the motherly 
wings spread out as wide as they could. Mrs. 
Turkey settled down on a flat and friendly rock 
and the nine little ones crowded under her, their 
heads popping out in all sorts of unexpected 
places. 

I left them taking a morning nap and crept 
silently back to bed to try to get a little nap 
myself before the hour of rising for the day 
arrived. 

Mrs. Turkey now comes about every morning 
and we get something ready for her over night. 


Edward looks out for her when he goes to the 
barn and feeds her if she is in sight. 

This morning, when Mary got down to the 
kitchen, she told me she found right at our 
back door the whole turkey family, twelve white 
doves, and a little distance away, drinking out 
of the bird basin, two black crows. 

I am very sorry to say that Alphonse, called 
‘““Phonsie,”’ bitterly resents the turkeys’ visits 
and chases them away whenever he is sitting 
out at the back door. I have scolded him and 
taken him into the house but so far I have not 
been able to make him see how selfish he is to 
wish to keep the bungalow grounds entirely 
to himself. When I hear a loud, shrill, worry- 
ing bark at the back door I know that. the 
turkey, or Basil, the St. Bernard, are coming 
into sight. 

Sometimes this jealousy serves a good pur- 
pose. I ran to the door one day when my little 
dog’s bark sounded very savage and found 
that two horses had pushed open the gate and 
entered the bungalow grounds and Alphonse was 
making frantic efforts to drive them out. 

The robin’s nest has been discovered by a lit- 
tle red squirrel that we have not been able to 
keep away from our trees and another bird 
tragedy has taken place.—A. H. 8. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


ie 
| 


How to Lift a Cat. 


There is a popular but mistaken notion that 
the proper way to lift a cat is by the scruff of its 
neck, without supporting the lower part of its 
body with the other hand. An eminent cat 
specialist says that though the mother cat car- 
ries young kittens by grasping in her mouth the 
loose skin at the back of her offspring’s neck, a 
tiny kitten is a very different matter from a large 
cat, and indeed the only way to lift a kitten 
without squeezing or hurting its soft little body 
is to lift it by its neck. 

But after it has grown larger its own weight 
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is too great to be supported by such a bit of skin 
and fur as is so grasped by the hand, and many a 
cat suffers perfect tortures by being held in this 
manner. 

The same rule should be observed in lifting 
rabbits by their ears. They should always be 
partially supported by the free hand and not 
allowed to dangle with their whole weight strain- 
ing from their large, but necessarily delicate ears. 


To the Editor of ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends,” 
Boston: 

I venture once more to beg you to find room 
in your columns for an appeal on behalf of 
the Naples Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals. During the last year its work was carried 
on with great vigor, of which the following sta- 
tistics, are a proof :— 

Confiscated sticks, stakes, goads, spikes on 
sides of shafts, ete., 40,627; relieved animals 
that were being carried head downwards with 
their legs tied together, birds played with’ by 
children, etc., 22,972; prosecutions for working 
in an unfit state, for beating, starving, stabbing, 
driving furiously, overloading, etc., 5,402; horses, 
mules and donkeys killed because injured or 
unfit for work, 1388; dogs and cats painlessly 
destroyed, 2,648. 

The Society tries in every way to promote 
the humane treatment of animals, especially by 
horse and donkey parades, and by giving re- 
wards to such of the police as show zeal in the 
suppression of cruelty, and it is hoped we shall 
be able this year to have Bands of Mercy formed 
in the municipal schools. 

I will not trespass on your space with further 
details, but will only add an earnest appeal to 
all lovers of animals to give us the necessary 
pecuniary aid to carry on our work, which, with 
the constant development of building operations 
around Naples, becomes always vast and _ ar- 
duous. Contributions may be sent to Mr. Percy 
Carew Essex, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Society in England, 26, Charles Street, St. 
James’, London, 8.W., to Captain Basso (Di- 
rector) 8, Via Vittoria, Naples, or to myself at 
7, Chiatamone, Naples.—E. I. M. MELE Bargsg, 
née MackwortH PRAED, President of the Na- 
ples Society for the Protection of Animals. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


4 


Work for Boy Scouts. 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday, in an address to Boy 
Scouts on preserving birds, beasts and fishes from 
extermination said: 

A great many good men and women are 
struggling hard, and expending money, to pre- 
serve for the children and young people of the 
future the remnant of the wild life that once 
made our country so interesting and so beautiful. 
To them the protection of wild life and forests is 
a matter of duty, a ‘white man’s burden” that 
cannot be ignored by conscientious people. Of 
course the mean and the sordid care nothing 
about it. 

It is now quite time that the Boy Scouts of 
America should manfully take up and carry their 
share of this burden. But for the unselfish 
efforts of men and women who have worked 
hard in the past to protect your interests, there 
would today be not one wild bird left alive in 
the United States for any of you to study and 
enjoy! 

The boy,scouts of today have solemn duty 
in the protection of the remaining beasts and 
birds for the boy scouts of tomorrow. 

Merely to study the birds and delightfully 
observe their habits is not enough. The de- 
mand of the situation is for hard labor and the 
sweat of toil in stopping slaughter. 

For too long have the people of all North 
America enjoyed recklessly liberal killing privi- 
leges which they should never have had! All 
over the United States our birds and mammals 
are being exterminated according to law. All 
our birds, quadrupeds and game fishes must 
have better protection; and it is time for the Boy 
Scouts of America to take up this cause as one 
demanding constant effort and constant sacri- 
fice. It is a cause that now seriously affects the 
market basket and the dinner pail. 

Services in the defence and increase of wild 
life may be rendered by scouts in the following 
ways: 

‘‘Write school essays and address schools on 


the rights of birds, the value of birds to man, 
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the duty of boys to protect them and the methods 
to be adopted. 

“Report immediately to game wardens or 
policemen all violation of wild life protective 
laws, make formal complaints against violators, 
and give testimony at trials. In this every 
father or big brother should back up the scouts! 

“In great campaigns for better laws help to 
secure the support of members of Legislatures 
or of Congress by writing letters of appeal and 
inducing others to do the same. 

‘Secure organized support. 

“Prevent, at all hazards, all nest-robbing by 
boys who are not scouts. (Scouts themselves 
never will be guilty of such offenses!) 

‘“Promote in every possible way the enact- 
ment of five-year close seasons for all species of 
birds and quadrupeds (especially quails and 
squirrels) that are locally becoming extinct. 

‘Encourage farmers to ‘post’ their farms 
against all shooting. 

‘‘Help post notices of new protective laws.”’ 

To a body like the Boy Scouts of America it 
is necessary to mention the subject of kindness to 
animals only by title. 

Every scout is a boy of honor and, therefore, 
no scout ever would accord to a helpless animal 
any treatment that would be painful, neglectful 
or in any manner unjust. 

A boy of honor cannot treat even a worm 
unjustly. He will remember that the cat, the 
dog, horse and ox are helpless prisoners in his 
hands, dependent upon his mercy and _ his 
thoughtfulness. It is only the meanest of men 
who treat their prisoners—or their faithful serv- 
ants—with cruelty or neglect. 

“The bravest are the tenderest.’”’ The real 
heroes of life always are those who protect and 
care for those who cannot protect themselves. 


Protection of Forests from Fires. 

This is another subject that need be men- 
tioned only by title. 

Every American scout knows, either by ob- 
servation or by hearsay, the meaning of a bad 
forest fire; the marvelous quickness with which 
such fires get beyond control; the danger to 
human life; the awful slaughter of timber re- 
sources; the destruction of wild life, and the long 


disfigurement of the face of nature. To start: 
a forest fire wantonly is a crime, severely punish- 
able by law; to permit one to start by slothful- 
ness or lack of care is criminal carelessness, and 
is enough to strip any scout of all his merit 
badges at one.stroke. 

But every Boy Scout knows all this and may 
at once be ranked as a defender of the forests.— 
From ‘Boys’ Life.”’ 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The Animal Rescue League received during 
the month of June, 1914, 357 dogs, 3,470 cats. 
and kittens, 37 birds, 3 rabbits, 1 alligator, 1 
squirrel, and 1 white rat. Our agents made 
1,656 calls and brought in 2,738 animals. Fifty- 
eight dogs and 37 cats were placed in homes, and. 
3 dogs and 2 cats were restored to their owners. 
The League veterinarian and his assistant took. 
and destroyed 46 old horses, and 21 horses were 
cared for during the month at the Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest. 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of July last received and cared for 4,589 animals 
of which number 352 were dogs and 4,125 were 
cats. The League agents made 1,739 calls and 
took to the headquarters on Carver Street 3,152’ 
animals. Sixty-one horses unfit for work were 
taken by the League veterinarian, and twenty- 
four horses were given vacations at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest, Dedham. Forty-five birds that. 
were found injured were brought to the League; 
806 cats were carried to our branch receiving 
stations in Roxbury, Dorchester, Cambridge 
and North Bennett Street. 


The Neighborhood Play-room for children 
which we opened in connection with the Animal 
Rescue League a few weeks ago, because there 
seemed to be so many little children on the 
street with nothing to do, has been very success- 
ful. We have had an average of about twenty 
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children a day. The older children who may 
be seen in the photograph are boys and girls who 
come for the purpose of taking charge of younger 
brothers and sisters. It is pleasanter for these 
older ones to care for the little ones where there 
is something to amuse them than to sit on door- 
steps or curb-stones and hold them in their arms 
as they had been doing before the play-room 
was opened. We should be glad of any money 
for this play-room, or for anything that little 
children can enjoy. We have received a very 
fine rocking-horse given by one of our friends 
which the children take turns in riding and enjoy 
very much. They are rather destructive with 
dolls and have already deprived several of their 
dolls of their legs and arms. 


a LETTERS 
| 


We receive many interesting letters in reply 
to our inquiries about the dogs and cats we 
place in homes. The following letter is about a 
collie that had to be given up by its owner and 
was fortunate in finding a home where he is 
appreciated and loved. 

The Animal Rescue League:—Your card ask- 
ing about the dog my son took from you on 
April 28th, received. You ask, ‘‘Is he satisfac- 
tory?’’ We are sure no dog can equal him. He 
is a perfect gentleman and a dear little com- 
panion; a fine watch dog, not a noisy fellow, 
but will le in the doorway of my son’s room if 
he is sleeping and refuse to let even me pass till 
Don wakes and assures him it’s all right. 

“Ts he contented?’ Well, you may judge. 
About 5 a. m. he comes into my room and if 
my eyes are not open, quietly waits till they 
are, when there’s a joyful ‘‘good morning.”’ 
Then I send him to “call Don,’ which he does 
vigorously. 

We had some trouble about his food till we 
learned that breakfast meant sit at the table 
on a chair, and have a cup of coffee, sometimes 
a bit of banana or a bit of toast well buttered. 
No other breakfast will he touch. His manners 


at table are perfect. He helps me with the 
chicks, and rabbits, and housework, up and 
down, in and out, always at my heels, never in 
the way. When I sew he sits near. If I sit idle 
for three minutes he puts his head up to be 
petted, and to take up my work or book is to 
have him sit or he down at my feet. 

About quarter of an hour before the 12 
o’clock whistles blow he asks for a chair by the 
window where he can watch for Don. When he 
sees him he tells me, and at my “all right, Boy”’ 
fairly jumps to meet his master. 

Hot nights and Sunday mornings he has a 
swim in the river. He had one bad trick. He 
was sure some day he could catch an auto, and 
gave me lots of anxious minutes, but one night 
he got too near, went under and came out at 
the back a bruised but not injured dog. About 
two minutes after he had stopped crying in my 
arms another car passed. He got well out of 
the way and snarled so savagely it made us 
laugh—and for some days he would threaten 
passing cars, but has not been in the street to 
bark at anything since. Some sense that dog 
has! 

Yes, I may assure you ‘‘Mutt”’ is happy and 
he has brought much happiness to a very lonely 
boy who works hard and lives a rather isolated 
life and whose heart has long craved a respon- 
sive pet, the cat and rabbits not filling to the 
boy affections. 


BROOKLINE. 

Dear Friend: Yours of the 2d received. In 
reference to how the dog is behaving. Well, he 
still chases autos and teams, and every express- 
man, ashman and peddler that comes to the 
house swears he will have his life; but outside of 
that, and the fact that he eats as much as an 
elephant, he is all right. Yours,—W. F. 


NEEDHAM Herauts, Mass. 

Dear Friend: In regard to dog which I took 
from you August 4, 1913, all I can say might be 
said in these few words: He is an irrepressible 
and also irresistible Boston terrier. He is 
healthy and, I think, contented. He seems to 
be a very good companion for my wife, who has 
to be alone a great deal. Hoping this will 
answer your card of above date, I remain,—A. P. 
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DorcHESTER, Mass. 

Dear Friend: I received your card inquiring 
about the cat. Am pleased to say he is very 
much at home and has gained in weight. I 
intend as soon as his hair grows out to send a 
picture of him to you. We have a very nice 
large yard with shade trees, and he stays out all 
day, except when we go out for the afternoon, 
then we leave him in the house. We are more 
than pleased with him for he is very kind and 
thoroughly clean. I should be pleased to have 
any one from the League, or the former owner, 
call and see him at any time. We shall spend a 
month’s vacation on Cape Cod and Ruffles is 
to be one of the family. I sincerely hope every 
kitty may find as good a home and as kind 
treatment as he. I remain sincerely.—H. W. 8. 


This cat was a handsome white angora, given 
up by the owner, who found it too much trouble 
to take care of him. He had his hair cut close 
on both sides when sent to the League. 


Hupson, Mass. 

Tiger and I reached the station safely Novem- 
ber 15th, although our nerves were slightly dis- 
turbed by the city noises. We waited a short 
time for our train and reached home without 
an accident. The cat seems perfectly contented 
in his new home and I think he will soon rule 
the house. He has behaved splendidly and I 
am very fond of him already. 

Last week he caught a couple of mice for our 
nearest neighbor, so his welcome is assured in 
that quarter. 

He seems perfectly well and spends most of 
his daytime out of doors. I hope I have a cat 
now that will prove just what I want. 

Thanking you for the cat, I remain, yours 
sincerely.—P. E. M. 


“Dear Editor: Since I visited your Home of 
Rest and saw Janie, the funny little monkey 
there, mamma thought it would be nice for me 
to learn all I could about monkeys, so I’ve found 
out that all apes are monkeys, but all monkeys 
are not apes. Apesare tailless monkeys. Orang- 
outangs, chimpanzees, and gibbons are apes. 


soon very fond of each other. 


Orang-outangs are brought to this country 
from the East Indies. They are covered with 
reddish brown hair, and their faces are bluish 
in color. When they are fully grown they are 
sometimes five feet in height. When they are 
young they have very high foreheads and round 
heads, but as they grow older the shape of the 
head changes. ‘They are very intelligent, and 
can be taught to do many things. 

Chimpanzees are black orang-outangs. 
come from Africa. 

Gibbons are very long-armed apes, and have 
slender bodies. 

The baboon is a large monkey, whose head 
and face look like those of a dog. 

Gorillas are immense monkeys, larger and 
stronger than a man. A gorilla could snap a 
strong gun in two as easily as you or I could 
break a little twig. 

The smallest of the monkey family is the mar- 
moset, who lives in South America. It is about 
eight inches long, and has a long tail. It has 
claws on the five fingers of each hand. Its 
color is olive gray, and it has little bunches of 
hair growing about its ears. 

The monkeys of South America have longer 
tails than the monkeys on the other hemis- 
phere, but the monkeys there have cheek 
pouches, like little pockets, where they carry 
their food. 

This is all I know about monkeys so far, but 
sometime, when I’m older, I mean to know more 
about them. 

When my mamma was a little girl she used 
to go to the seashore every summer to visit 
her grandpa. A sea captain lived next door 
to her grandpa, and on his last voyage he had 
brought home with him a little Brazilian mon- 
key named Jack. Jack lived out in the back 
yard under a big apple tree, where he was tied 
to his little house by a long cord. 

He was a very gentle and loving little fellow, 
and mamma soon made friends with him. 
Everyday she went to visit Jack, and they were 
Mamma used 
to go and sit down on top of Jack’s house, and 
then Jack would scramble up on her shoulder 
and rub his little nose over her cheek and neck, 
and chatter to her how glad he was to see her. 

Mamma always carried peanuts, or candy, 


They 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 
Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. 


The dog will 
He will make the 


Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is eenvinc- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


or something Jack liked in the pocket of her 
apron, and after Jack had told her how glad he 
was to see her, he would jump down into her 
lap and put one of his little hands into her 
pocket to see what she had brought him. He 
would look so cunning taking out a peanut, 
then would jump back on mamma’s shoulder 
and sit there while he shelled and ate it. He 
always stopped to caress mamma, and chatter 
his thanks before he looked for more. 
Mamma and Jack enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany very much that summer, and when mamma 
went home at the end of her visit, she was very 
sorry to leave Jack. Her grandpa used to write 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


Installations 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 
SPECIALIST IN 


DISEASES OF SMALL ANIMALS 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


(a a lea ea ac eae Sciam NG ERT 
FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. __ 
Joseph 8. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.’ 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable 
rates; references. Birds for sale. 


PAMELIA C. DEAN, 


120 Chandler St., Beston, Mass. 


to her about Jack, that winter, and one day came 
the sorry news that little Jack was dead. The 
winter here was too hard for him, and he took 
cold and died in a few days of pneumonia. 
Mamma cried so hard over her little pet; and 
when she went to her grandpa’s the next summer 
she missed him very much, and she has never 
forgotten her charming little playfellow.—E. G. 


STICKNEY : Bird Worid 


The songs, plumage, homes, and habits of the 
familiar birds of North America. Illustrated, 
partly in color, by Ernest Thompson Seton and 
L. A. Fuertes. 69 cents 


COMSTOCK: Ways of the Six-Footed 

Some of the most interesting passages from 
insect lives, all of them within the range of the 
child’s vacation observation. 40 cents 
DICKERSON: Moths and Butterflies 

An invaluable manual for the child who wishes 
to make a systematic study of moths and butter- 
flies. Fully illustrated. $1.25 
BALL: Star-Land 

Studies of the sky for children. Fully uae 


GINN AND 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


PUSSYWILLOW HOUSE 
VACATION HOME FOR PET CATS 


Home life in country and best care given 
small pets. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


MISS M. P. F. 


Pussywillow House, Wayland, Mass. 


Telephone 68 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. 
Dale Street, 


NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 
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HARDY: Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes 


Stories designed to satisfy the wholesome cu- 
riosity of the ten-year-old regarding the wonders of 
the sea. 40 cents 


ROTH: First Book of Forestry 

The forest problems of our country from the 
point of view of the practical forester. Written in 
a way that will appeal to the interest of young 
people. 75 cents 
HALE: Little Flower-People 


The structure and duties of roots, stems, leaves, 
and flowers, told as fairy stories. 40 cents 


BEAL: Seed Dispersal 


The various methods of seed dispersal and plant 
migration interestingly described. 35 cents 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 


For the Coat, for ‘Run Down”’ Dogs, and as a 
Flesh Forming Food, there is 
nothing to equal 


SPRATT’S 
Cod Liver Oil Cakes 


As a change of diet try the following :— 


SPRATT 


Mollicoddles Dog Cakes 
Midget Biscuits Puppy Cakes 
Terrier Cakes Toy Pet Biscuits 
Charcoal Cakes Pet Dog Biscuits 
Send 2-cent stamp for ‘““Dog Culture’’ which 


contains valuable information on the feeding, 
kenneling and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 


